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heartily detested by the Republicans than any
other member of the Supreme Bench, nothing
could have been more untimely than this fresh
judicial excursion into the field of "manners and
morals," and partisan malice was naturally alert
to interpret it as something even more offen-
sive. The report soon came from Baltimore that
Chase had deliberately assailed the Administration
as "weak, pusillanimous, relaxed/' and governed
by the sole desire of continuing "in unfairly ac-
quired power." But even before this intelligence
arrived, Jefferson had decided that the opportunity
afforded by Chase's outburst was too good a one to
be neglected. Writing on the 13th of May to Nich-
olson of Maryland, who already had Pickering's
impeachment in charge, the President inquired:
"Ought this seditious and official attack on the
principles of our Constitution and the proceedings
of a State go unpunished?" But he straightway
added: "The question is for your consideration;
for myself it is better I should not interfere."

Pickering's trial began on March 2, 1804, and
had a bearing on Chase's fate which at once became
clear. The evidence against the New Hampshire
judge showed intoxication and profanity on the
bench and entire unfitness for office, but further